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heartily embraced, of producing temporal and 
eternal happiness to man. At least, man with 
his limited understanding, cannot pronounce 


Having explained very diffusively the great) with any absolute certainty, that bis own system 


subjects, the moral Education, Discipline, and | is so far preferable to that of his neighbor, tbat 
Peculiar Customs of the Quakers, I purpose to| it is positively the best, or that there will be 
allot the remaining part of this volume to the | any material difference in the future happiness 


consideration of their religion. 


of those who follow the one or the other; or 


I know that persons, who are religiously | that the pure professors of each shall not have 


disposed will follow me patiently through this 
division of my work, not only because religion 
is the most important of all subjects that can 
be agitated, but because in the explanation of 
the religious systems of others, some light may 
arise, which, though it be not new to all, may 
yet be new and acceptable to many. I am 
aware, however, that there are some who direct 
their reading to light subjects, and to whom 
such as are serious may appear burthensome. 
If any such should have been induced, by any 
ts en motive, to take this book into their 

ands, and to accompany me thus far, I entreat 
a continuation of their patience, till I have 
carried them through: the different parts and 
divisions of the present subject. 

I have no view, in thus soliciting the atten- 
tion of those who are more or of those who are 
less religiously disposed to attempt to proselyte 
to Quakerism. If men do but fear God and 
work righteousness, whatever their Christian 


their peculiar rewards. ‘The truth is, that 
each system has its own merits. Each em- 
braces great and sublime objects. And if good 
men have existed, as none can reasonably deny, 
before Christianity was known, it would be a 
libel on ‘Christianity to suppose either that 
good men had not existed since, or that good 
Christians would not be ultimately happy, though 
following systems differing from those of one 
another. Indeed, every CMfistian community 
has a great deal to say in the defence of its own 
tenets. Almost all Christian churches have 
produced great characters ; and there are none, [ 
should hope, that had not been the authors of 
religious good. The church of England, in at- 
tempting to purify herself at the reformation, 
effected a great work. Since that time she 
has produced at different periods, and continues 
to produce, both great and good men. By 


'means of her Universities, she hus given forth 


and keeps up and disseminates a considerable 


denomination may be, it is sufficient. Every | portion of knowledge; and though this in the 
system of religion which is founded on the! opinion of the Quakers is not necessary for 
principles of Christianity must be capable, if! those who are to become ministers of the Gos- 
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pel, it cannot be denied that it is a source of 
temporary happiness to man; that it enlarges 
the scope of his rational and moral understand- 
ing, and that it leads to great and sublime 
discoveries, which become eminently beneficial 
to mankind. Since that time she has also been 
an instrument of spreading over this kingdom 
a great portion of religious light, which has 
had its influence in the production of moral 
character. 

But though I bestow this encomium upon 
the established church, I should be chargeable 
with partiality and injustice, if I were not to 
allow, that among the dissenters of various des- 
criptions, learned, pious and great men, had 
been regularly and successively produced. And 
it must be confessed and reflected upon with 
pleasure that these, in proportion to their num- 
bers, have been ao less eer a in the dis- 
semination of religious knowledge and in the 
production of religious conduct. I might go to 
large and populous towns and villages in the 
kingdom, and fully prove my assertion in the 
reformed manners of the poor, many of whom, 
before these pious visitations, had been remark- 
able for the profaneness of their lives. 

Let us then not talk but with great defer- 
ence and humility; with great tenderness and 
charity ; with great thankfulness to the author 
of every good gift,—when we speak of the dif- 
ferent systems that actuate the Christian World. 
Why should we consider our aeighbor as an 
alien, and load him with reproaches, because 
he happens to differ from us in opinion about 
an article of faith? As long as there are men, 
so long will there be different measures of 
talent and understanding; and so long will 
they view things in a different light and come 
to different conclusions concerning them. The 
eye of one man can see farther than that of 
another: So can the human mind, on the sub- 
ject of speculative truths. This consideration 
should teach us humility and forbearance in 
judging of the religion of others. For who is 
he who can say that he sees the farthest, or 
that his own system is the best? If such men 
as Milton, Whistom, Boyle, Locke and Newton, 
all agreeing in the profession of Christianity, 
did not all think precisely alike concerning it, 
who art thou, with thy inferior capacity, who 
settest up the standard of thine own judgment 
as infallible? If.thou sendest thy neighbor 
to perdition in the other world, because he 
does not agree in his creed with thee, know 
that he judges according to the best of his 
abilities, snd that no more will be required of 
him. Know also that thou thyself judgest 
like the worm of the earth; that thou dishon- 
orest the Almighty by thy reptile notions of 
him; and that in making him accord with thee 
in. condemning one of his creatures for what 


a speculative proposition, thou treatest him 
like a man, as thou thyself art, with corporeal 
organs, with irritable passions, and with a 
limited intelligence. But if, besides this, thou 
condemnest thy neighbor in this world also, 
and feelest the spirit of persecution towards 
him, know that whatever thy pretensions may 
be to religion, thou art not a Christian. Thou 
art not possessed of that charity or love, with- 
out which thou art but as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal. 

Having therefore no religious prejudices my- 
self, except in favor of Christianity, and hold- 
ing no commanion with the Quakers, asa Re- 
ligious Society, it cannot be likely that I should 
attempt to proselyte to Quakerism. I wish 
only, as I stated in my introduction to this 
work, to make the Quakers better known to 
their countrymen than they are at present. In 
this I think I have already succeeded, for I 
believe I have communicated many facts con- 
cerning them, which have never been related 
by others. But no people can be thoroughly 
known, or at least the character of a people can- 
not be thoroughly understood, except we are 
acquainted with their religion; much less can 
that of the Quakers, who differ so materially, 
both in their appearance and practice, from the 
rest of their fellow-citizens. 

Having thought it right to make these pre- 
fatory observations, I proceed to the prosecu- 
tion of my work. 

(To be continued.) 
a 
MARTHA ROUTH. 

Continued from page 628. 

After dinner we left them, in near affection, 
and took a boat to cross another part of the 
Lake, about four miles over, in which Friends 
were kindly assisting, taking our horses in a 
scow, and usin asail boat. We went about six 
miles farther that evening towards another set- 
tlement of Friends, and lodged at a poor tavern. 
We set off about sunrise in the morning, butour 
way being through thick woods and many deep 
sloughs, we were more than five hours in going 
what was called fifteen miles. A Friend who 
led the way, on one of our carriage horses, got 
so deep in the mire, that he had but just time 
to dismount, before the horse sunk to his shoul- 
ders; but by the care and activity of men 
Friends in company, he was got out without re- 
ceiving much hurt; and we did not meet with 
another place so bad, though we had to dis- 
mount several times, and walk on logs of trees. 
The meeting, at eleven, proved a trying time of 
heavy exercise; but it felt right to appoint 
another in the evening for those not professing 
“with us, which was also a laborious season, and 
seemed as though little ground was gained on 
the right side ; that I wished to experience that 








thou conceivest to be the misunderstanding of | situation of mind the apostle mentions, who had ‘y a | 
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learned in all states to be content. Next day 


we had another rough trying travel, and lodged 


at a tavern, near the Lake, which we crossed 


next morning, and in the afternoon reached 
Ferrisburgh again. 


17th of Seventh month, First-day. We at- 


tended their meeting ; in the afternoon had re- 
ligious opportunities in some of their families, 


and on Second-day morning proceeded towards 
Queensbury. On Fifth day, many not of our 


Society assembled : an exercising seasun it was, 
in silent suffering with the seed, under a pain- 
ful sense that too few were sincerely desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the n@ture and 
spirituality of Christ’s kingdom, or the re- 
ligion he teacheth, which makes the tree good, 
and washeth clean the inside of the cup and 
platter. Of this, near the usual time of closing 
a meeting, [ found an engagenent to point out 
the necessity in the ability received, and to hold 
forth the language of encouragement to Zion’s 
travellers; hoping there were a few names that 
had not denied the faith, but who desired to love 
truth above all other things; with whom I felt 
fellowship in the bonds of the Gospel. 

24th of Seventh month, First-day. At Green- 
field, a small number of Friends, and a great 
number of other people attended, who seemed 
strangers to the nature of religion, that my 
spirit was much oppressed among them for 
some time; but through a’ painful exercising 
labor, I got a degree of relief; and on silently 
pondering as we rode along the cause of such 
deep wading on account of others, an instruc- 
tive intimation opened on my mind, that those 
who are filling up their measure of suffering 
which is yet behind, for the body’s sake, which 
is the church, have a portion to bear of the de- 
viation of others, among whom their lot is cast ; 
and to wait the appointed time, until help is re- 
newed by a superior power, is indispensably ne- 
cessary; so I much desired in all states to be 
content, if only favored with the blessing of 
preservation to see and do right. 

The next day, at Galloway, a large number 
attended not of our Society ; and on first sit- 
ting down I was ready to feel dismay, lest it 
should prove such a meeting as the preceding ; 
but a profitable quiet spreading over us, I had 
to believe there were many seekers after 
Truth ; and, in the renewings of Gospel light 
and love, I had to point out what it was, where 
to be sought, and how-to be found ; and that it 
would be exalted in man, above all outward and 
shadowy performances, by giving victory over 
sin and evil, which none of those could do. 

The next day, at Ball Town, a small, exercis- 
ing meeting, too much of a self-righteous spirit 
was prevalent. That evening we returned to 
Saratoga, and attended their Monthly Meeting. 
After sitting in silence some time, a remark or 
two impressing my feelings, I stood up, and my 






























way was altogether unexpectedly opened, in a 
close searching testimony, tending to lay waste 
that righteousness which is no better than filthy 
rags. I had to point out some particular things, 
on which many were in danger of laying greater 
stress, than in attending and directing others to 
that inward cleansing principle of truth, the 
power whereof would lead toa consistent walking 
in all respects; but the form without it would 
do little. I was sensible such plaix dealing 
went hardly down with some; but my peace 
consisted therein, of which I largely partook 
from my blessed -Master, whose secret power 
upheld and sustained, beyond all that could op- 
pose, within or without. That evening we had 
a humbling, precious opportunity, in the 
Friend’s family where we lodged ; and, early ia 
the morning, took leave of them in tender love, 
proceeding to Albany, about thirty miles, where 
we had a inceting the same evening. My bodily 
frame was greatly oppressed with the heat of 
the weather, and during the night there was an 
awful storm of thunder, lightning and heavy 
rain, that | was ready to query whether there 
was any sinner in Zion that would not be made 
afraid, or hypocrite that fearfulness would not 
surprise, at such a display of the Omnipotent 
hand ? 

31st of Seventh month, First-day. We sat 
two meetings, both deeply exercising in silent 
waiting, till near the time of breaking up the 
latter, when I felt a commission to speak. The 
remembrance of the prophet being sent to visit 
the children of the captivity, and sitting where 
they sat, in silence and astonishment, for the 
space of seven days, had been much opened in 
my view. Some close expostulations were 
dropped, and the tried travellers Zionward en- 
couraged to hold on their way. We proposed 
leaving early next morning, but my health did 
not admit of it. On Third-day, after a hum- 
bling opportunity, at our lodyings, we set for- 
ward for Crum Elbow, where a meeting was ap- 
pointed next morning, and was fully attended 
by Friends and others. The Shepherd of Israel 
was graciously pleased to own us by the break- 
ing of bread, to the encouragement of Zion's 
travellers, and instruction of others. 

That afternoon, we proceeded on our way to 
Clinsophus, and next day attended their meet- 
ing, ia which I was engaged to labor in the 
ability received, to feel with the seed, and to 
administer such counsel as Truth opened; and, 
though it was a low exercising labor, I felt in- 
ward quiet. After dinner we had a stony, 
rough travel toward Newborough Valley, where 
a meeting next day was fully attended by 
Friends and others, though in the height of 
their harvest ; and my mind became early hum- 
bled under a secret sense of the hovering of 
Divine regard, in accepting and owning the 
dedication of the people, in leaving their out- 
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ward callings to wait upon Him. We went that 
evening to New-Marlborough, where a meeting 
was appointed next morning, in which, for a 
time, my mind was exercised in a low travail, I 
believe, with the seed and for its sake. As 
preservation was witnessed to abide therein the 
appointed season, the consoling evidence of 
Truth arose in this language: “ Zion knoweth 
her rest ;” which remains the dwelling place of 
the righteous; and, in due time, my way was 
opened to enlarge thereon in communication, I 
trust to the bd and encouragement of the 
true travellers ; also in expostulation to the dif- 
ferent states of the people : and my spirit bowed 
before the throne of Grace, for the continuation 
of holy help to carry forward his own work. 
7th of Eighth month, First-day. We at- 
tended their meeting; and, after a season of 
much inward poverty, my empty vessel witnessed 
a fresh supply of. the Divine anointing, a:d I 
was enabled to speak of things as the spirit gave 
utterance ; opening counsel to the learned and 
unlearned in religious matters, with a call to 
such as are living from under the fear of God. 
On Second day was a select meeting at the same 
place, in which the members of two Monthly 
Meetings united ; some encouragement to the 
tried travellers was given to communicate. On 
Third-day, the select Quarterly Meeting was 
held at Nine Partners, wherein further counsel 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LABIDITES. 


I was interested in reading the account I have 
copied of William Penn’s interview with au in- 
teresting and humble people in Germany, and 
the simple manner in which each gave his 
own experience; no demand of each other 
that they should subscribe to any particular 
dogma, or profess to have any particular faith, 
but simply acknowledging to each other the 
goodness of their Heavenly Father to them; how 
he had visited them, both by his instruments 
and by hig own Divine presence, enabling them 
through obedience to the immediate teachings 
of his Spirit to overcome the world or the love 
of itin themselves. They saw the folly of 
placing any dependence on the learning of the 
schools to aid them in making others under- 
stand what had been done for them ; and that if 
this should be introduced amongst those simple, 
plain people, in order to more effectually reach 
the witness for Truth in their ministry, that it 
would indeed obscure the brightness of their 
testimony. They did not, I apprehend, feel the 
necessity of careful study and culture to find 
language to convey their feelings one to another, 
but the words spoken went from heart to heart, 
and found a response there in language that 
could be understood, and produced the same 


feeling from whence it proceeded ; and so it is 


was opened to that part of the body, which I| now, if mind is drawn into sympathy with mind, 


believe was well received. Next day, that for 


spirit with spirit, language is given to convey 


transacting the affairs of the Church was held ; | the feeling or impression, “ with understanding,” 


a large number of Friends assembled, and 
Truth opened my way in discharge of duty, I 
humbly trust, to the instruction and encourage- 
ment of divers, and to the relief of my own mind; 
though it was very unexpected, when [ left 
these parts, that my lot would be cast there again. 

On Fifth-day was held a public meeting, 
largely attended by those not of our profession, 
wherein divers testimonies were borne; yet it 
felt an exercising season, both in silence and 
while engaged in communication; leaving a 
secret impression heavy on my mind, that 
though many loved to hear the Gospel preached, 
it might be said, as in former days, “ Who hath 
believed our report ;”’ the painful evidence con- 
tinuing with me, that divers were much in the 
state of the people among whom our blessed 
Lord did not many mighty works, because of 
their unbelief. That evening we teft Friends in 
nearness of spirit, proceeding some miles-on 
our way. Next morning we parted with Abra- 
bam Underhill, a valuable elder, who had ac- 
companied us many weeks. Feeling near re- 
gard, the separation was a fresh trial ; yet be- 
lieving the right time was come for leaving us, 
we were enabled cheerfully to resign him, un- 
der those tendering impressions that unite the 
children of one Father. : 


(To be continued.) 


and thus it is a response thercto, sooner or later 
confirmatory thereof. 


12th mo. 5, 1865. W. G. 


“Whilst William Penn made this journey 
intoGermany (in 1677,) George Fox was gone to 
Hamburgh and Frederickstadt, to visit his 
Friends there ; and Penn being returned to Am- 
sterdam, went from thence to Friesland, and met 
G. Fox as he was coming back to Holland, at 
Leewarden, from whence he madea step to 
Weiwert, where a society of the Labidites dwelt. 
Here he spoke with the famous Anna Maria 
Schurman, the gentlewoman Somerdykes, the 
French pastor, Peter Yvon, and others. After 
some discourse from both sides, when Yvon had 
given a relation concerning Jon de Labadie, 
how he was bred among the Jesuits, and de- 
serted them, and embraced the Protestant reli- 
gion, and how, becoming dissatisfied with the 
formal Protestants, he, with some that adhered 
to him, had separated themselves from the vul- 
gar assemblies, Anna Maria Schurman began 
to speak, and gave an account of her former 
life, of her pleasure in learuing, and her love 
to the religion she was brought up in, but con- 
fessed she knew not God or Christ truly all that 
while. And though from a child God had 


visited her at times, yet sbe never felt such a 
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powerful stroke as by the ministry of John de 
Labadie; and then she saw her learning to be 
vanity, and her religion like a body of death; 
and therefore resolved to despise the shame, de- 
sert her former way of living and acquaintance, 
and to join herself with this little family, that 
was retired out of the world. This and much 
more she spoke in a sensible frame and with a 
serious mind, not without some trembling. And 
then one of the Somerdykes gave also an ample 
relation concerning her inward state, and how 
she had been reached by the preachings of 
Labadie; and how before that time she had 
mourned because of the deadness and formality 
of the vulgar Christians, and said within her- 
self, ‘ Oh, the pride, the lusts, the vain pleasures 
in which Christians labor! Can this be the 
way to heaven? Is this the way to glory? Are 
these followers of Christ? Oh, no! O God, 
where is thy little flock ? Where is thy little 
family that wjll live entirely to Thee, that will 
follow Thee? Make me one of that number!’ 
Then she told how, ‘ being pricked to the heart 
when she heard Labadie preach, she had re- 
solved to abandon the glory and pride of this 
world ;’ and further said, ‘ that she counted her- 
self happy to have joined with this separated 
family.” After some others had likewise given 
an account of their change, William Penn also 
gave a circumstantial relation ‘ how he had been 
gradually drawn off from the vanity and pride 
of lite; what adversities he had met with in the 
University of Oxford, because of his not joining 
with tht debauchery committed there ; and how 
after having lived some time in France, he had | 
been convinced by the effectual ministry of 
Thomas Loe, and so came to be joined with the 
despised Quakers!’ This, his relation, he con- 
cluded with a serious admonition how they 
ought to go on, and tu grow in the true fear of 
God. At parting, one of the pastors asked him 
‘if the Truth rose not first amongst a poor, illite- 
rate and simple sort of people?’ ‘Yes,’ answered 
William Penn; ‘and it is our comfort that we 
owe it not to the learning of this world.’ To 
which the pastor returned— Then let not the 
learning of this world be used to defend that 
which the Spirit of God hath brought forth ; 
for scholars now coming among you will be apt 
to mix school learning amongst your purer and 
simpler language, and thereby obscure the 
brightness of your testimony.’ ”—*Sewell’s 
History, page 633, 3d edition. 

Present Dury.—Let him who gropes pain- 
fully in darkness, or uncertain light, and prays 
vehemently that the dawn may ripen into day 
lay this other precept well to heart, which to 
me was of invaluable service. Do the duty which 
lies nearest to thee, which thou knowest to bea 
duty ; the second will already have become 
clearer. — Carlyle. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LITTLE PRAIRIE FLOWER. 
BY JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 

West of the great Mississippi river, by a 
wide-spread prairie, stands a neat little meeting- 
house. In our morning ride, during spring 
and autumn, to sit with the worshippers who 
are wont to congregate there, we often are 
encompassed by a wilderness of beauty, when 
riding through the myriads of flowers which 
the Infinite Architect of the world has caused 
to grow in such, luxuriant profusion on this 
virgin soil, where, in silence, they worship 
Him, who sendeth them the sunlight and the 
evening dew. It was here, amidst a group of 
children, that I first saw little Susan Price. 

As the “ Prairie Queen,” when it unfolds its 
clusters of roses, always has one that grows 
nearest the sun, so we are sometimes impressed, 
when we meet a group of bright-faced little 
children, with one fairer than all, in whom the 
beautiful is pre-eminent. 

Thus I felt when [ first looked into the 
speaking eyes of this little child. She was 
very fair to look upon, and more attractive 
than any child I have seen in this western land. 
When I came to be acquainted with her, and 
discovered that the beauty of her spirit trans- 
cended the symmetry of her form, I was drawn 
to regard her as a model child. 

Our home being within five miles of the 
meeting-house, oftentimes we have selected a 
route amidst the high grasses and wild flowers. 
I have seen children delighted in the luxury of 
tying the wild grass over the horses’ backs— 
such is its stalwarth growth in certain localities. 
Little Susan was passionately fond of flowers, 
and loved to go out upon the prairie to gather 


‘and arrange them. It was not unusual to see 


her with a bouquet of wild flowers in hand. 
An aged female ministering Friend, who is 
green in old age, and remarkably fond of 
children and flowers, was often the recipient of 
those floral gems. 

The sear frost came in its season, and the 
flowers hid their lovely faces. Great snow 
storms in the winter months caused the vast 
prairies to resemble what we read about the 
polar regions. 

Sometimes, when the thermometer stood at 
ten, and even twenty, degrees below zero, the 
appointed days would find us at the Prairie 
Grove meeting house ; and we never remember 
a single occasion when we have seen the seat 
of this dear child vacant! But seated by her 
mother’s side, as was her custom, she was, by 
her sweetness of countenance and propriety of 
deportment, an example to all in the house. 
She would sometimes startle her parents and 
others by questions beyond her years. On one 
occasion, during a religious opportunity in the 
family, she came and seated herself by my 
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side. When I was bowed in prayer, she put 
herhand in mine. I shall never, while memory 
holds her empire in my mind, forget the hal- 
lowed influence of that hour. I seemed to be 
drawn nearer to the Fountain of Life, led by 
the hand of the little child. She was the only 
child of ber fond parents, and, notwithstanding 
her temperament was impetuous, she was re- 
markably docile and obedient. 

The war news occasioned her much trouble 
and anxiety. She would often ask, ‘‘Can it be 
right for people to kill one another?””? When 
her uncle would bring in the papers containing 
the war telegrams, and commence reading, 
she would often exclaim, “TI can’t hear it; I 
will leave the room. It is wrong, all wrong!” 
She was in the chamber, one day, and thought 
her mother called her. Upon going to her, she 
said, ‘No, daughter, I did not call thee.” 
“Why, mother,” said the child, “I, heard thy 
voice, and thee called me three times.’ It was 
not easy to satisfy her upon the subject; and 
her mother read to her that impressive Scrip- 
ture narrative of little Samuel. She was in 
tensely interested, and would often afterward 
ask to have the reading repeated. 

An aged grandfather formed one of the 
family circle. 'To him she was affectionately 
kind. When he was ill, her inquiries and 
solicitude for his recovery were beautifully 
expressed. Blessed are the little children who 
are deferential and kind to those bowed under 
the weight of years! We had some meetings 
specially for the little people, which were 
attended by large numbers, young and old. 
These occasions afforded her great delight. 

Her physical constitution was frail. The 
scarlet fever and diphtheria combined in their 
efforts to cut the thread of her young life. 
Her grandfather inquired, “ Well, darling, 
how dost thou feel, today? I hope thou wilt 
soon be well.” The little creature looked ten- 
derly upon him and answered, “I shall not get 
well again ; but the good Father will take care 
of me.” When recovery was despaired of, and 
all in the house were mourning with a bitter 
lamentation, she lost the power of utterance. 
Her mother, in an agony of grief, exclaimed to 
a friend in an adjoining room, ‘Oh, if she 
could only once more call me mother, I think I 
could give her up.” In the next moment, as 
if by the touch of the Son of God, her tongue 
was loosed, and she called aloud, ‘ Mother ! 
mother!” The pen is powerless to describe 
the thrill of emotion kindled in the soul of 
that mother, as she and her dying child were 
locked in each other’s arms. It was not long 
after this, that her spiritual vision was so 
illumined, that che spoke of seeing beautiful 
visitants dressed in white raiment; and, point- 
ing upward, in a solemnity of utterance inde- 
scribable, she called to her mother, saying, 
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“Come this way, mother, come this way!’ 
Soon she was borne away on angel’s wings into 
the presence chamber of Him who loveth little 
children, and carrieth them in his arms. 

She had lived scarcely seven summers. Now 
the myrtle and the rose are bloowing over her 
grave. Sometimes, when I cast my eye upon 
the vacated seat in the meeting-house, I feel 
a hallowed influence covering my spirit, and an 
aspiration ascends to the Father of Light, that 
the mantle of the now-sainted child may gently 
fall upon those who knew and loved her; and 
may the children who read this truthful little 
story catch a spark of the celestial fire which 
made that young life joyous. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NA-NA-BA-WE-YUA. 

Many of the readers of the Intelligencer will 
remember Na-na-ba-we-yua, or the lone Indian 
woman, that cdme amongst us, in the year 1860, 
without any visible means to perform her mis- 
sion to her mother the Queen, to obtain some 
redress for the wrongs of her much injured 
people. We shall never forget the sound of 
her plaintive voice when first heard in her 
simple, child-like supplication; neither shall 
we forget how earnestly she plead for her poor 
people. It will also be remembered that it 
was mostly by the kindness of Friends of both 
branches of our Society, but especially through 
the interestsof English Friends, that she ob- 
tained her interview with the Queen, and re- 
ceived from her the promise that thé circum- 
stances of her people should be examined into 
and their wrongs righted; but we have never 
learned that her interview was of any practical 
benefit to them. During the last summer, we 
received an interesting letter from her, in 
which she desired some Testaments written in 
the Ojibway language. She informed that she 
had been very ill for two years or more. The 
same sweet spirit was manifested that she ex- 
hibited when she mingled with us. A box of 
Testaments was sent to her; also a reply to her 
letter; but we learn with regret that she never 
received either, she having died suddenly on 
the 26th of Ninth month, 1865. In a recent 
letter from her husband, he informed that she 
died without a struggle, retaining her mind 
until the last. Her last words were, “Jesus, 
I want to love thee better.” He said that it 
was her chiefest delight to talk upon the sub- 
ject of religion; indeed ‘at times she seemed to 
live so near to her God that the world had no 
power over her. It bas never been our lot to 
witness a more beautiful, child-like faith in the 
Heavenly Father than was shown by her. 

New York, 12th mo. 4, 1865. 1.C. 
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It is not what they eat, but what they di- 
gest, that makes them strong. 
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they gain, but what they save, that makes them 
rich. It is not what they read, bat what they 
remember, that makes them learned. It is not 
what they profess, but what they practice that 
makes them good. 

* This letter, as a reminiscence of olden time, 
will be interesting: 

Meas CrEEK, Ouro, 11th mo. 23, 1865. 

Dear Friend,—Through the agency of our 
friend G. J., we have received a very accept- 
able and valuable present from thee, (Friends’ 
Intelligencer,) and I prize it the more because 
it came from my native city. 

I was born in Philadelphia, the 26th of 
First month, 1796. My parents (Isaiah and 
Sarah Worrell) emigrated to Ohio, in 1805. I 
was between nine and ten years old, but I can 
recollect many scenes that transpired in that 
time. We belonged to Market Street Meeting. 
The Ministers were Wm. Savery, Thos. Scatter- 
good and John Webb, and, I think, Rebecca 
Jones. Nicholas Waln lived in Philadelphia, 
but was not a member of our Particular Meet- 
ing, although he often visited it. 

The day Wm. Savery was buried, it rained 
incessantly. There were but seven women at 
the funeral, and they had to sit in their car- 
riages; they could not go in the graveyard. 
My mother made us sit in the parlor, in solemn 
silence, while my father and brother were at 
the funeral. She wanted to impress on our 
young minds that a good man had died. I 
was childish enough to think that Thomas 
Scattergood was the best man that ever lived, 
and I think yet he was very appropriately 
named, for I believe he scattered as much good 
asany man. John Webb was a valuable Friend, 
but young in the ministry when we left. 

There were many Friends I remember,—Na- 
than and Catharine Shepherd, Gabriel Middle- 
ton, Wm. Garrigues, Wm. Brooks, Samuel 
Jobson, and many others, whose grandchildren 
are familiar names yet in Philadelphia. 

There was a large school-house belonging to 
Friends close to the meeting-house. My teach- 
er’s name was Ann Tucker. [ loved her dearly. 

We used to go to Frankford often ; father’s 
relatives lived there. Then the houses were a 
half or a quarter of a mile apart, and now I 
hear it is paved from Philadelphia to Frankford: 
I used to stand on the wharf by the Delaware 
River and look across to the Jersey side. It 
was all woods as faras I could see ; now there isa 
fine city there. It is likely there is not a house 
but what has been removed and others built 
in its stead, and that I could not recognise any 
portion of Philadelphia or Frankford ; and per- 


haps there are not one hundred people left that 


were there then. We were often in Chester Co. 


Mother’s relations lived there; her name was 
But I shall always hold in sweet re- 


Coates. 








membrance the appearance of every thing as it 
was then presented to my youthful mind. I 
read Lydia Maria Child’s Life of Isaac T. Hop- 
per, and I think half the names mentioned 
there were familiar as my neighbors, my parents 
repeating them so often. Martha Routh was in 
Philadelphia when we lived there. I think I 
saw her at Monthly Meeting. 

My husband has been reading these three 
days in succession in the Friends’ Intelligencer, 
and he-joins me in sending our most heartfelt 
thanks for so beautiful a present, and the more 
so because it came from a stranger. Therefore 
I hope thou wilt have the satisfaction to know 
thou hast made two old pets happy: that is 
what all our nieces call us. Therefore thou 
wilt excuse me, for I feel in a pretty good hu- 
mor. 

We both remain, respectfully, 

Thy dear friends, 
A. & E. K. 





THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. 


Upon the opening of the Statistical Section 
of the British Association, Lord Stanley, the 
president, offered some excellent advice as to 
speaking: 

‘“¢ You can say all you have got to say in very 
few words if you will think it over beforehand. 
It is not abundance of matter, it is want of pre- 
paration, want of exact thought, that makes 
diffuseness. A man goes round and round his 
meaning when he is not perfectly clear. Again, 
we don’t want preamble or perorations. We are 
not aschool of rhetoric; and io addressing an 
educated audience a good deal may be taken for 
granted. Lastly, we only wish to get thetruth 
of things.” 

Quintilian has written to the same effect, and 
goes even further, for he says that a perfect 
thought will always clothe itself in appropriate 
language, and that when people suppose that 
they are in want of words to expriss themselves, 
they are really in want of thought, have only 
got hold of a part of a thought instead of the 
complete thought, and are in difficulty about the 
clothing of an unformed thing. De Retz says 
that strong emotions find their utterances in 
monosyllables, and the language of the poor in 
grief is often of an earnestness and simplicity 
rising to eloquence. ut of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. It was said of an 
ancient writer's negligence that it was that of a 
man studying his matter more than his expres- 
sion ; but if Quintilian be right, the author had 
not completely mastered his matter, and there- 
fore fell into faults of manner. Quintilian may, 
perhaps, push the proposition a little too far, 
but it is a safer general rule to suspect the 
completeness of thought when its delivery in 
words is difficult, and calls for help. As Lord 
Stanley well says, ‘‘ A mau goes round and round 
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his meaning when he is not perfectly clear.” — 
London Examiner. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1865. 


SWARTHMORE CoLLEGE.— The Annual 
Meeting of the contributors and others interest- 
ed in Swarthmore College was held on the 5th 
inst. It was attended by many from within the 
limits of our own Yearly Meeting, and some 
from New York and Baltimore. One of the con- 
tributors, the Principal of the State Normal 
School at Millersville, Pa., who was present, 
gave valuable details of the’ workings of that 
institution. Hespoke with earnestness of the 
need in our Society of a similar one, where 
Friends’ children could receive a practical edu- 
cation without being subjected to influences ad- 
verse to our principles and testimonies. 

An interesting Report from the Board of 
Managers was read, showing that during the 
past year the object of their appointment had 
been kept steadily in view, and that the concern 
was progressing as fast as circumstances would 
admit. A topographical survey of the property 
had been made and the location of the building 
decided upon, and, after much labor and careful 
investigation of similar institutions, the plan 
had been matured. A drawing of the college 
building, with the plan of its interior arrange- 
ments, was presented and explained, and it was 
stated that it had been decided to proceed with 
its erection as rapidly as the funds in the trea- 
sury will justify. The building is plain and 
substantial, and presents a handsome front ; it 
consists of a centre building and two wings, 
designed to accommodate one hundred pupils 
each. 

For a fuller account of the progress of the 
concern, we refer our readers to the Report of 
the Board of Managers, which will be found in 
another column. We understand the full pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting will be issued in pam- 
phliet form and furnished to each contributor. 

It is evident from the Report that the 
Managers labor under serious disadvantages for 
want of funds. They, as well as a large portion 
of our Society, earnestly desire to offer to the 
children of the present generation the educa- 














tional benefits of this college. The advantage 
that would result from the establishment of the 
Normal department alone would be incalculable. 
One important sphere of usefulness in our So- 
ciety is the good effected through the labors of. 
teachers educated among us, and in this institu- 
tion an opportunity will be afforded for those 
who desire to engage in this laudable pursuit to 
properly qualify themselves for the fulfilment of 
this duty. The means for the completion of the 
College could easily be obtained if Friends 
generally felt the importance of the concern, 
and we hope they will seriously and impartially 
consider the subject in all its bearings ; and if 
this is done, we think they can scarcely with- 
hold their interest from the movement. 
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Diep, on the 2d of Twelfth month, 1865, at Had- 
donfield, N. J., in the 22d year of her age, ELLEN 
Ruton, daughter of Moses and Eleanor Rulon, (the 
former deceased,) a member of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. ; 

Her last illness, which was of several weeks’ du- 
ration, was borne with exemplary putience and sub- 
mission, and the summons to depart did not find her 
unprepared for the journey. When informed that 
her end was near, she expressed entire resignation 
to the will of her Heavenly Father. Regular in her 
attendance of meetings, conscientious in the dis- 
charge of every duty, thoughtful and considerate of 
the feelings of others, an abiding faith remains with 
those who knew and loved her that she has but 
passed from works to reward. In view of her quiet, 
unobtrusive excellence and many virtues, we are 
reminded that “ those also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 





, on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1865, at the 
residence of her nephew, Joseph Hackney, Frederick 
Co., Va., Mary Smit, in the 90th year of her age; 
a member and Elder of Hopewell Particular and 
Monthly Meetings. 

This dear old friend was a regular attender of our 
meetings until within a very short time of her death, 
frequently going on horseback. She was beloved 
by all who knew her, and surely set an example of 
meekness and piety worthy of imitation. 


, on the 26th of Eleventh month, 1865, at Gun- 
powder, Baltimore Co., Md., Isrart Price, in the 94th 
year of his age; a member of Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting, Baltimore Co., Md. 


, on the 13th of Eleventh month, 1865, Ciro- 
Ling D., daughter of Samuel C., Jr., and Theodosia 
Henszey, aged 22 months. 

, on the 28th of Eleventh month, 1865, Ayax 
Conarp, in bis 73d year. 

, on the 30th of Eleventh month, 1865, at 
Wakefield, Saran Linpiey, widow of William Logan 
Fisher, aged 80 years. 

on the 6th of Twelfth month, Barusnesa, 
widow of Dr. Jos. Roberts, in her 83d year ; a mem- 
ber of Green street Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 9th of Twelfth Month, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Comly Shoemaker, 
Philadelphia, Anna M. Wison, io her 48th year. 
, on the 15th of Eleventh month, Racne. 
Wizsor, formerly of Philadelphia, aged 47 years. 
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Diep, on the 16th of Ninth month, 1865, at Picker- 
ing, Canada West, Saran Brown, wife of Sherman 
Brown, in the 41st year of her age. 

Her rare mental qualities beautifully fitted her for 
the responsible position she was called upon to fill, 
as the care-taker of both the aged and the young, 
and her wise management made her home happy to 
all its inmates. An illness of a few days terminated 
her valuable life. 


——, on the 18th of Eleventh month, Anna, infant 
daughter of William H. and Lydia A. James. 


, on the 12th of Eleventh month, 1865, of pul- 
monary affection, at West Branch, Clearfield Co., Pa., 
Lucretia M., only daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth 
Widemire, in the 17th year of her age. 

We think it right to give more than a passing 
notice of the death of this estimable young woman. 
In her life there was much promise. She was 
amiable and intelligent, a dutiful and affectionate 
daughter, appearing to study the wishes of her pa- 
rents; and obedience to them was the sweet law of 
her heart. Gently was the silver cord loosened, and 
serenely did her spirit traverse the valley in its pass- 
age from earth. Truly had death for her no sting. 
No fears, no shadows, beset ber path; but as her 
earthly vision faded, her spiritual sight beheld the 
beautiful scenes which opened to view. 


——, on the 8th of Eleventh month, 1865, at 
Skaneatles, in the 79th yearof his age, RussEL 
Frost. 

Behold the just and the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace. Thus has passed from our earthly 
sphere one of the brightest and purest spirits with 
whom we have ever been permitted to. mingle. In 
his early manbood, he found that the principles pro- 
fessed by the Society of Friends accorded most fully 
with his convictions of right, and he nnited in mem- 
bership with that denomination ; and by his earnest- 
ness in the cause of Truth, his ready sympathy with 
the poor ‘and oppressed, his faithful attendance of 
meeting, his Christian example in every calling in 
life, heymade himself a bright and shining light to 
all within the circle of his influence. Life to him 
was very sweet, but death had no terrors. 

Though at times suffering severely in his last ill- 
ness, he remarked, “ This world is still very pleasant 
tome. My family, and friends, and home, are more 
dear to me than I have words to express; yet I have 
no fear for the future; I ean perceive nothing in my 
way; I feel that I have nothing now to do but to 
pass out of the kind hands of my family into my 
possessions of Peace. ‘ The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want.’” And with words of love and com- 
fort to the sorrowing ones gathered around him, and 
with a smile of ineffable sweetness on his counte- 
nance, he passed quietly away. 

— + —~em 


FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 


A Stated Meeting this (Seventh-day): evening, 
Twelfth month 16th, at 74 o’clock, at Race street 
Meeting House. 





Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
29> ——___—_ 

A respectable widow (not a Friend) being com- 
pelled to part with her two sons, aged six and eight 
years, desires their adoption in Friends’ families. 
Further information can be obtained at 902 Spring 
Garden street. 
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In the silent wishing, thy voiceless, unutter- 
ed prayer, let the desire be not cherished that 
afflictions may not visit thee, for well has it 
been said, “Such prayers never ‘seem to have 


wings. I am willing to be purified through sor- 
tow, and to accept it meekly as a blessing. I see 
that all the clouds are angels’ faces, and their 
voices speak harmoniously of the everlasting 
Chime !”—Z. M. Child. 
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+ For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


The Board of Managers respectfully present 
the following report :— 

Since the last Annual Meeting, the plans of 
the buildings have been thoroughly revised and 
important modifications adopted which, while 
they rather increase the number of pupils to be 
accommodated, reduce the estimated cost of the 
erection and subsequent management of the 
institution. 

As now adopted by the Board, these plans in- 
clude accommodations for over two hundred 
pupils with their teachers, matrons and other 


officers, while the dining room, and the lecture ” 
and collecting room, are adapted to nearly. 


double that number, so as to render the futu 
extension of the other apartments practicable 
without the necessity of enlarging these. 

We do not regret the time spent upon these 
plans, as it has resulted in their being sd greatly 
improved: ° For the information of those who 
will not have access, to them the fullowing de- 
scription is appended. 

The entire length of the building is to be 
348 feet ; consisting of centre building, 60 by 
138 feet, and two extreme or return wings, 44 
by 92 feet, lying parallel to each other, con- 
nected by intermediate wings of 44 by 100 feet, 
the whole to be three stories high, the first floor 
being level throughout. The clear heights of 
stories will be in the wings 12 feet each; ‘the 
first and second stories of centre building will 
be each 16 feet, and the third story 14 feet 
high. The building will be of stone. The 
style of architecture is Roman or Modern 
Italian, adapted with the greatest possible care 
to the requirements of the structure, and ap- 
plied with strict reference to economy and good 
taste. 

The first story of the centre building will be 
faced with rusticated range-work ; the front 
ends of the wings and the second and third 
stories of the centre will be broken range, all 
pointed off to an even surface, and to have quoins 
on the corners. 

It will be well lighted and ventilated, the 
partitions constituting the corridors being of 
solid brick-work to the roof, and the roof of 
slate. The whole structure will be remarkably 
substantial, and there is no obvious reason that 
it may not stand for centuries. 

The five sections of the building are to be 
separated by fire-proof divisions, the doorways 
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in which can be closed at will with sliding 
doors of iron. The main stairways are also to 
be fire proof. The kitchen, with all its appen- 
dages, is placed upon the rear of the centte 
building, and will be two stories high ; a portion 
of the second story is appropriated for labora- 
tory and apparatus rooms, and the remainder 
for sleeping rooms for the domestics connected 
with the kitchen and laundry. 

Careful estimates, founded on the actual cost 
of materials and labor, show that at the present 
maximum prices the walls can be erected and 
roofed in for $95,000, and finished for $60,000 
additional. The furniture and apparatus, the 
water-works and gas- works, and the grading and 
planting of the grounds, are not included in this 
estimate. 

By the report from our Committee on Pro- 
perty we learn that the operations of the farm 
have embraced the ploughing of about 50 acres, 
part of which was planted with corn and has 
yielded a crop, the sale of which, after reserving 
sufficient for the use of the farm, has repaid the 
cost of labor expended upon it. The manuring, 


‘@raining and other improvements have been 


paid for out of the interest upon the funds in 
hand. 

A topographical survey of the property bas 
been made, and the building site very carefully 
selected; the planting of trees and hedges 
would, it is thought, be premature until the 
ground is further prepared. 

The report of the Treasurer informs that the | 
cash in his hands and bearing interest is 
$68,939 41. There are also subscriptions not 
paid in, and instalments on subscriptions which 
have been paid in part, reaching nearly $10,000. 
This aggregate is quite inadequate to the object 
which we had hoped to accomplish during the 
approaching building season—that of erecting 
the walls and enclosing the building—and shows 
that unless a vigorous effort is made to increase 
our stock, disappointment will be the result. 

In view of the varied and increasing duties 
of raising the means for the completion and 
furnishing of the building, and also of organizing 
the several departments of the school and col- 
lege, searching out the most suitable teachers, 
professors, and other officers, and embody- 
ing in practicable shape the plans and ideas of 
those who have been concerned for its establish- 
ment, the Bocrd has found it necessary to look 
toward the appointment of a President of the 
College. Upon mature deliberation, we have con- 
ferred this appointment upon Edward Parrish, 
a Friend who. was early led into this concern 
from a sense of duty, and who, we believe, has 
accepted the position with a just idea of its im- 
portance and responsibility, and an earnest 
determination to devote his energies to its prose- 
cution. He has prepared and published a smali 
volume entitled, “ Education in the Society 


of Friends, Past, Present, and Prospective,” 
which is devoted to an exposition of the general 
subject of education in our Society, and of the 
plans and objects of our corporation. It is 
adapted to create an interest among those with 
whom it would be impossible to obtain satisfac- 
tory interviews, and if widely circulated and 
followed up by the right kind of personal effort, 
will, we confidently hope, lead to largely in- 
creased subscriptions. 

The proposition made at the last annual meet- 
ing, to raise $100,000 in special subscriptions of 
not less than 40 shares each, has not been 
abandoned. A generous donation of $10,000 has 
been recently made and paid in cash, and as- 
surances have been received of several other 
large subscriptions. These, when entered, with 
some of the 40 share subscriptions, made condi- 
tionally at our last annual meeting, and since 
wade absolute, will constitute a nucleus which, 
when augmented by a few more influential 
names, will doubtless induce many to join in 
the movement who have heretofore stood aloof 
from want of confidence in our ability to carry 
out our designs. 

In view of the importance of personal influ- 
ence in extending subscriptions, it is suggested 
that a committee be raised from among the 
stockholders to co-operate with the President 
in this duty. 

Since our last report, conferences have been 
held among Friends in attendance upon the 
Yearly Meetings of Genessee and of Indiana. 
Our objects and plans have beenset before them, 
and have elicited much interest and sympathy, 
and some subscriptions have been made our, 
stock within their respective limits. 47 


‘a 


The holding of conferences in Friends he.- 


borhoods, which was the most efficient means 
adopted in the early history of the concern for 
spreading an interest and obtaining subscrip- 
tions, has not been carried on during the past 
year ; but Friends are desired to obtain a hear- 
ing for our President, who will hold himself in 
readiness to meet such engagements at almost 
any time named, and several Friends in Phila- 
— are generally willing to accompany 
im. 

While our report has been necessarily oceu- 
pied chiefly with the pecuniary aspects of the 
enterprise, now the most pressing, yet we have 
not been unmindful of the other interests 
intrusted to us; and from what has al- 
ready come to our knowledge, we believe that 
when the buildings are erected and ready for 
occupancy, teachers and professors of the re- 
quired learning and moral qualities to com- 
mend them to general approval can be se- 
cured to open and carry on:the institution. 

Since the organization of the Board of Man- 
agers, we have bad to mourn the death of one of 
our earliest and most zealous members, David 
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J. Griscom ; and we deem it appropriate in this 
place to record our sense of his many excellent 
traits of character, his deep religious experi- 
ence, and his exemplary life and conversation. 
During most of his life engaged in teaching, a 
vocation for which he was eminently fitted, he 
took a lively interest in every thing which con- 
cerned the welfare of the youth, and especially 
those of the religious Society in which he was a 
member. One of the first to enter into this 
concern, he was engaged on nearly all the im- 
portant committees of this Board, and has been 
much lamented among us. 

Finally, the Board would express to the stock- 
holders their continued faith in the ultimate 
success of the cause in which we have em- 
barked. It is connected with much labor in 
its numerous parts; but if we persevere and 
steadily seek the Divine favor, without which 
nothing can prosper, we may be the means of 
accomplishing a great work in our day. 





BEYOND. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


From her own fair dominions, 
Long since, with shorn pinions, 
My spirit was banished : 
But above her still hover, in vigils and dreams, 
Ethereal visitants, voices, and gleams, 
That forever remind her 
Of something behind her 
Long vanished. 


Through the listening night, 
With mysterious flight, 
Pass those winged intimations: 
Like stars shot from heaven, their still voices fall 
to me; 
Far and departing, they signal and call to me, 
Strangely beseeching me, 
Chiding, yet teaching me 
; Patience. 


Then at times, oh! at times, 
To their luminous climes 
I pursue as a swallow ! 
To the river of Peace, and its solacing shades, 
To the haunts of my lost ones, in heavenly glades, 
With strong aspirations, 
Their pinions’ vibrations 
I follow. 


O heart, be thou patient ! 
Though here I am stationed 
A season in durance, 
The chain of the world I will cheerfully wear; 
For, spanning my soul like a rainbow, I bear 
With the yoke of. my lowly 
Condition, a holy 
Assurance— 


That never in vain 
Does the spirit maintain 
Her eternal allegiance : 
Through suffering and yearning, like Infancy learn- 
ing 
Its lesson, we linger; then skyward returning, 
Ono plumes fully grown 
We depart to our own 
Native regions ! 
—Altlantic Monthly. 


For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
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From City Subscriptions............... $1,277.00 





“ Wilmington, Del............... . 165.00 
«“ A Friend in Milwaukie, Wise. 50.00 
- ‘6 “Pauling, N. Y... 1.00 
‘© Friends’ Association, Green- 
WOR, Bhi Bisinscsntccccsscaias 50.00 
“ Friends and others, West 
Cas Wii caseseica, 4 sdk 180.95 
© Liverpool, Eng.............+00- ‘ 50.00 
“ A Friend of Middletown, Del. 20.00 
“Mary H. Newbold, Treasurer 
of Women’s Association, 
Balance in her hands....... 72.79 
$1,866.74 





M. Saunpers, Treasurer, 
34 N. Fourth street. 
12 mo. 6, 1865. 
onusiciaitidiieiiilineicanss 
AN EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL MESSAGE OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The relations of the General Government to- 
wards the four millions of inhabitants whom 
the war has called into freedom, have engaged 
my most serious consideration. On the pro- 
priety of attempting to make the freedmen 
electors by the proclamation of the Executive, 
I took for my counsel the Constitution itself, 
the interpretation of that instrument by its 
authors and their contemporaries, and recent 
legislation by Congress. When, at the first 
movement towards Independence, the Congress 
of the United States instructed the several 
States to institute governments of their own, 
they left each State to decide for itself the 
conditions for the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise. 

During the period of the Confederacy, there 
continued to exist avery great diversity in 
the qualifications of electors in the several 
States ; and even within a State a distinction 
of qualifications prevailed with regard to the 
officers who were to be chosen. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States recognizes those di- 
versities when it enjoins that, in the choice of 
members of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, ‘the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature.” 

After the formation of the Constitution, it 
remained, as before, the uniform usage for 
each State to enlarge the body of its electors, 
according to its own judgment; and, under 
this system, one State after another has pro- 
ceeded to increase the number of its electors, 
until now universal suffrage, or something 
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very near it, is the general rule. So fixed was | voluntary migration and expatriation is not to 
this reservation of power in the habits of the | be questioned, I would not advise their forced 
people, and so unquestioned has been the in- |} removal and colonization. 
terpretation of the Constitution, that during} Let us rather encourage them to honorable 
the civil war the late President never harbored | and useful industry, where it may be beneficial 
the purpose—certainly never avowed the pur-|to themselves and to the country; and, in- 
pose—of disregarding it; and in the acts of | stead uf hasty anticipations of the certainty of 
Congress, during that period, nothing can be | failure, let there be nothing wanting to the 
found which, during the continuance of hos-| fair trial of the experiment. The change in 
tilities, much less after their close, would have | their condition is the substitution of labor by 
sanctioned any departure by the Executive | contract for the status of slavery. The freed- 
from a policy which bas so uniformly ob-| man cannot fairly be accused of unwillingness 
tained. to work, so long asa doubt remains about his 
Moreover, a concession of the elective fran- | freedom of choice in his pursuits, and the cer- 
chise to the freedmen, by act of the President | tainty of his recovering his stipulated wages. 
of the United States, must have been extended | In this the interests of the employer and the 
to all colored men, wherever found, and so | employed coincide: 
must have established a change of suffrage in] The employer desires in his workmen spirit 
the Northern, Middle, and Western States, | and alacrity, and these can be permanently se- 
not less than in the Southern and Southwestern. | cured in no other way. And if the one ought 
Such an act would have created a new class of | to be able to enforce the contract, so ought the 
voters, and would have been an assumption of | other. The public interest will be best promoted 
power by the President which nothing in the| if the several States will provide adequate 
Constitution or laws of the United States would | protection and remedies for the freedmen. 
have warranted. Until this is in some way accomplished, their 
On the other hand, every danger of conflict | is no chance for the advantageous use of their 
is avoided when the settlement of the question | labor, and the blame of ill success will not rest 
is referred to the several States. They can, | on them. 
each for itself, decide on the measure, and| I know that sincere philanthrophy is earnest 
whether it is to be adopted at once and abso-| for the immediate realization of its remotest 
lutely, or introduced gradually and with condi-| aims; but time is always an element in re- 
tions. In my judgment, the freedmen, if they | form. It is one of the greatest acts on record 
show patience and manly virtues, will sooner|to have brought four millions of people into 
obtain a participation to the elective franchise ' freedom. The career of free industry must be 
through the States, than through the General | fairly opened to them; and then their future 
Government, even if it had power to intervene. | prosperity and condition must, after all, rest 
When the tumult of emotions that has been | mainly on themselves. 
raised by the suddenness of the social change} If they fail, and so perish away, let us be 
shall have subsided, it may prove that they! careful that the failure shall not be attributa- 
will receive the kindliest usage from some of , ble to any denial of justice. In all that relates 
those on whom they have heretofore most|to the destiny of the freedmen, we need not 
closely depended. be too anxious to read the future ; many inci- 
But while I have no doubt that now, after | dents which, from a speculative point of view, 
the close of the war, it is not competent for the | might raise alarm, will quickly settle them- 
General Government to extend the elective | selves. 
franchise in the several States, it is equally| Now that slavery is at an end, or near its 
clear that good faith requires the security of | end, the greatness of its evil, in the point of 
the freedmen in their liberty and their property, | view of public economy, becomes more and 
their right to labor, and their right to claim a| more apparent. Slavery was essentially a 
just return of their labor. I cannot too strong-| monopoly of labor, and as such locked the 
ly urge a dispassionate treatment of this sub- | States where it prevailed against the incoming 
ject, which should be carefully kept aloof from | of free industry. Where labor was the pro- 
all party strife.’ We must equally avoid hasty | perty of the capitalist, the white man was ex- 
assumptions of any natural impossibility for | cluded from employment, or bad but the second 
the two races to live side by side in a state of | best chance of finding it, and the foreign emi- 
mutual benefit and good will. grant turned away from the region where his 
The experiment involves us in no inconsis- | condition would be so precarious. 
tency ; let us, then, go on and make that experi-| With the destruction of the monopoly, free 
ment in good faith, and not be too easily dis- | labor will hasten from all parts of the civilized 
heartened. The country is in need of labor,| world to assist in developing various and im- 
and the freédmen are in need of employment, | measurable resources which have hitherto lain 
culture and protection. While their right of | dormant. The eight or nine States nearest the 
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Gulf of Mexico have a soil of exuberant fertili-' of our families and the prosperity of the com- 


ty, a climate friendly to long life, and can sas- 
tain a denser population than is found as yet in 
any part of our country. 

And the future influx of population to them 
will be mainly from the North, or from the 
most cultivated nations in Europe. From the 
sufferings that have attended them during our 
late struggle, let us look away to the future, 
which is sure to be laden for them with greater 
prosperity than has ever before been known. 
The removal of the monopoly of slave-labor is 
a pledge that those regions will be peopled by 
& numerous and enterprising population, which 
will vie with any in the Union in compactness, 
inventive genius, wealth and industry. 

Our Government springs from and was made 
for the people—not the people fur the Govern- 
ment. . To them it owes allegiance ; from them 
it must derive its courage, strength and wis 
dom. But while the Government is thus 
bound to defer to the people from whom it 
derives its existence, it should, from the very 
consideration of its origin, be strong in its 
power of resistance to the establishment of ine- 
qualities. 

coomnnsiptilpiirmnatene 
THE FREEDMEN OF MOBILE—SOME SENSIBLE 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THEM. 


At a convention. of colored people lately 
held in Mobile, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Whereas, Under the providence of a gracious 
God, the colored people of the United States 
are permitted to enjoy the inestimable boon of 
liberty, and now have the privilege of demon- 
strating what they can do as a people; and 

Whereas, The unprecedented privilege is now 
granted us of peaceably assembling in conven- 
tion in this city of Mobile, and conferring and 
deliberating upon matters involving our common 
interests ; therefore 

esolved, That we shall ever inculcate the 
truth, that our freedom is the gift of God, and 
that we are urder the highest obligations to 
Him so to improve our new privilege as that 
His gift shall not be in vain. 

Resolved, That we shall labor to foster in the 
hearts of our people sentiments of peace, 
friendship and good will towards all men— 
especially towards our white fellow-citizens 
among whom our lot is cast; and while we 
would relinquish none of the rights of our 


‘common manhood, we will studiously, according 


to our best knowledge and ability, so conduct 
ourselves as to be profitable to them and to our- 
selves. 

Resolved, That we know and admit the fact 
that labor, faithfully and judiciously performed, 
is the only just foundation of wealth, and that 
it will continue to be our purpose and effort to 
work industriously and honestly for the support 









munity in which we live. 

Resolved, That we will perform faithful labor 
for every man who will pay us just wages ; nor 
do we either expect or desire to receive any 
man’s property without giving him a just 


equivalent. 


Resolved, That we feel that our new condi- 
tion of freedom not only presents new motives 
to industry, but also imposes new obligations 
upon us to cultivate all the virtues of good 
citizenship, and that, therefore, it is our pur- 
pose to fulfil all the duties of our new positions 
according to the ability which God has given us. 

Resolved, That we recognize civil govern- 
ment as an ordinance of God, and that it 
shall be a matter of conscience with us to obey 
the laws, and to discountenance in every way 
all violation and all contemplated violation of 
law. 

Resolved, That the assertion made in certain 
quarters, that there is a plot among our people 
to rise in insurrection, is utterly without foun- 
dation, inconsistent with our history as a peo- 
ple, and the farthest from our desires or possible 
intentions. 

Resolved, That we feel in our hearts the 
glow of gratitude and the purpose of unfaltering 
fidelity to the Government of the United 
States, and shall ever regard as pledged to its 
support our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honors. 

Resolved, That we regard the education of 
our children and the youth as vital to the pre- 


- 


servation of our liberties, and true religion as | 


the foundation of all real virtue, and shall use 
our utmost endeavours to promote these bless- 
ings in our common country. 





From the Evening Post, 
THE WHITE SLAVES IN ENGLAND. 


These sad statements are made, through the 
London Times, by Dr. John Charles Hall, 
senior physician to the Sheffield Public Hos- 

ital : 
pe Suppose a maker of razors wishes to have a 
certain number of razor-blades ground, he sends 
them toa grinder. This man hires the room 
in which he grinds, and the power with which 
his stone is driven. He becomes the occupier 
of a portion of the room in which he grinds, 
and the trough in which he carries on his trade. 
He, too, often hires this room and this power 
at the cheapest possible rate, and with reckless 
indifference as to the number of dry grinders, 
who may be working in one low, dirty, badly 
ventilated ‘hull,’ without the protection of the 
fan. ‘he number of cubic feet of air requisite 
to maintain the body in a healthy condition 
vever for a moment enters into his calculation. 
How should it? Many of these men began 
their trade at the age of ten—they are alto- 
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gether uneducated and destitute of that intelli- 
genee which education can alone bestow; the 
evil has thus a natural tendency to perpetuate 
itself. It must do so—it will do so, until the 
children of our Sheffield grinders are sent into 
the school room instead of the grinding hull. 
I therefore, sir, am decidedly of opinion, after 
giving many years of careful and anxious at- 
tention to this question, that the first step for 
effecting an improvement in the religious, moral 
and physical condition of these men will be 
for the legislature to prevent the employment 
of children in any grinding wheel, either in the 
processes of grinding, glazing, polishing, wip- 
ing, &e. 

a I have already shown that the early age at 
which children are but too often sent into the 
hulls of the grinding wheels, prevents the pos- 
sibility of anything deserving the name of 
general or religious knowledge being imparted. 
Consequently these boys grow up and remain 
in a state of ignorance—I might truly write, of 
barbarism—that, did they happen to possess 
black skins and to live a few thousand miles 
from our fatherland, would open a field for 
missionary labor the most wonderful, and in 
course of time would supply the May meet- 
ings with matter as interesting and exciting. 
Only fancy what delightful tracts, in the high- 
est degree sensational, might be written, found- 
ed on the evidence just presented by the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commission. But the 
grinders live at home, and, therefgre, disregard- 
ing the people who are always ready to do 
good by some ‘ magnificent impossibility,’ I am 
contented still to pursue my labors, confident 
that in the end I shall not have appealed in 
vain to the common sense and philanthropy 
either of my fellow-townsmen or my fellow- 
countrymen. 

“The physical as well as the religious and 
moral condition of the Sheffield grinders de- 
wands, therefore, that boys should no longer 
be sent into the hulls at an early age. Boys 
first are put to the task of glazing and polish- 
ing the different articles. 1 have seen boys 
under twelve years of age whose lungs were 
affected with the grinder’s disease, and from 
this age to twenty it is not at all uucommon to 
see the existence of the disease. On remon- 
strating with many of the grinders for bringing 
their sons into the wheel at so early an age— 
and, bear in mind, the sons of grinders are the 
youngest boys to be found engaged in this trade 
—I have frequently been met by the reply, 
‘We cannot live without making use of them ; 
there is so much underselling, and the prices 
are so low, that we could not find power and 
tools,and live, did we not bring our children to 
this work.’ There is, no doubt; some truth 
in the above remark. The competition is un- 
questionably great, both for the home and for- 


eign markets. This immense competition, which 
exists in many branches, the manufacture of 
articles to supply the ‘Cheap Jacks,’ and others 
who frequent our markets and fairs, of articles 
which are made to sell and not to use both at 
home and abroad, has doubtless caused many 
boys to be employed; the fathers remarking, 
with some degree of justice, ‘ that inferior goods 
are charged so low, they are obliged to make 
little boys work with them, or they could not 
get a living.’” 
WHY LIGHTNING STROKES ARE PAINLESS. 
NERVOUS TRANSMISSION. 


It is a mistaken notion that an impression 


upon the nerves—a blow, for example, or a ° 


prick of a pin—is felt at the moment it is in- 
flicted. The nerves are not the repositories of 
sensation; they are but the conductors of the 
motion which produces sensation. The seat of 
sensation is the brain, and to it the intelligence 
of any injury done to the nerves has to be trans- 
mitted, before that injury becomes manifest in 
consciousness. The transmission, moreover, 
requires time, and the consequence is, that a 
wound inflicted at a portion of the body distant 
from the brain is more tardily appreciated than 
one inflicted adjacent to the brain. By an in- 
genious experimental arrangement, Helmholtz 
has determined the velocity of nervous trans- 
mission both in warm-blooded and cold-blooded 
animals. In a frog he found the velocity to be 
80 feet a second, or less than one-thirteenth of 
the velocity of sound in air. If this holds 
good—which it probably does—in the case of a 
whale, then a creature of this class eighty feet 
long, if wounded in the tail, would not, as 
Helmholtz bas remarked, be conscious of the in- 
jury till a second after the wound had been in- 
flicted. But this is not the only ingredient in 
the delay that occurs between the impression on 
the nerves and the consciousness of the impres- 
sion. There can scarcely be a doubt that to 
every act of consciousness belongs a deter- 
minate molecular arrangement of the brain— 
that every thought or feeling has its physical cor- 
relative in that organ; and nothing can be 
more certain than that every physical change, 
whether molecular or mechanical, requires time 
for its accomplishment. So that, even after the 
intelligence of an impression made upon a dis- 
tant portion of the body has reached the brain, 
a still further time is necessary for the brain 


itself to put its house in order—for its molecules - 


to take up the position necessary to the comple- 
tion of conscivusness. Helmholtz considers 
one-tenth of a second necessary for this pur- 
pose. ‘Thus, in the case of the whale we have 
one second consumed ia the transmission of in- 
telligence through the sensor nerves from the 
tail to the head; one-tenth of a second is re- 
quired by the brain to become conscious of the 
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intelligence it has received ; and, if the velocity 
of transmission through the motor be the same 
as that through the sensor nerves, a second 
would be consumed in sending a command to 
the tail to defend itself. Thus more than two 
seconds would elapse before an impression 
made upon its caudal nerves could be responded 
to by a whale eighty feet long. 

Now, it is quite conceivable that an injury 
might be inflicted which would render the 
nerves unfit to be the conductors of the motion 
which results in sensation ; and if such a thing 
occurred, no matter how severe the injury 
might be, we should not be conscious of it. Or 
it may be that long before the time required for 
the brain itself to complete the arrangement ne- 
cessary for the act of consciousness, its power 
of arrangement might be wholly suspended. In 
such case, also, though the injury might be of 
such a naiure as to cause death, this would oc- 
cur not only without pain, but absolutely with- 
out feeling of any kind. Death, in this case, 
would be simply the sudden negation of life, 
accomplished without any intervention of con- 
sciousness. Dvuubtless there are many kinds of 
death of this character. The passage of a 
wusket-bullet through the brain is a case in 
point; aud the placid aspect of a man thus 
killed is in pertect accordance with the conclu- 
sion which might be drawn @ priori from the 
experiments of Helmhoitz. Cases of insensi- 
bility, moreover, are not uncommon, which do 
not result in death, and after which the person 
affected has been able to testify that no pain was 
felt prior to the loss of consciousness. 

The time required fur a rifle-bullet to pass 
through a man’s head may be roughly estimated 
at one-thousandth of a second. Here, there- 
fore, we should have no room for sensation, and 
death would be painless. But there are other 
actions which far transcend iu rapidity that of 
the rifle-bullet. A flash of lightning cleaves a 
cloud, appearing and disappearing in Jess than 
one-hundredth-thousandth of a second ; and the 
velocity of electricity is such as would carry it 
over a distance equal to that which separates 
the earth and moon in a single second. It is 
well knowa that a luminous impression once 
made upon the retina eudures for about one 
sixth of a second, and that this is the reason 
why we see a ribbon of light when a glowing 
coal is caused to pass rapidly through the air. 
A body illuminated by an instantaneous flash 
continues to be seen fur the sixth of a second 
after the flash has become extinct ; and if the 
body thus illuminated be in motion, it appears 
at rest at the place which it occupied when the 
flash fell upon it. ‘The color-top is familiar to 
most of us. By this instrument a disk with 
differently-colored sectors is caused to rotate 
rapidly ; the colors blend together, and if they 
are chosen in the proportions necessary to form 

* 


white light, the dise appears white when the 
motion is sufficiently rapid. Such a top, rota- 
ting in a dark room, and illuminated by an 
electric spark, appears motionless, each distinct 
color being clearly seen. Professor Dove has 
found that a flash of lightning produces the 
same effect. During a thunder-storm he puta 
color-top in exceedingly rapid motion, and 
found that every flash revealed the top as a 
motionless object, with colors distinct. . [f illu- 
mivated solely by a flash of lightning, the mo- 
tion of all bodies on the earth’s surface would, 
as Dove has remarked, appear suspended. A can- 
non-ball, for example, would have its flight ap- 
parently arrested, and seem to hang motionless 
in space as long as the luminous impression 
which revealed the ball remained upon the eye. 

If, then, a rifle-bullet move with sufficient 
rapidity to destroy life without the interposi- 
tion of sensation, much more is a flash of 
lightning: competent to produce this effect. 
Accordingly, we have well authenticated cases 
of people being struck senseless by lightning, 
who, on recovery, had no memory of pain. 
The following circumstantial case is described 
by Hemmer: On the 30th of June, 1788, a 
soldier in the neighborhood of Mannheim, 
being overtaken by rain, placed himself un- 
der a tree, beneath which a woman had pre- 
viously taken shelter. He looked upward to 
see where the branches were thick cnough to 
afford the required protection, and just then 
was struck by lightning, and fell senseless to 
the earth. The woman at his side experienced 
the shock in her foot, but was not struck 
down. Some hours afterward the man re- 
vived, but knew nothing about what kad oc- 
curred, save the fact of his looking up at the 
branches. This was his last act of conscious- 
ness, and he passed from the conscious to the 
unconscious condition without pain. The visi- 
ble marks of a lightnivg stroke are usually in- 
significant. The hair is sometimes burued ; 
slight wounds are observed, while, in some 
instances, a red streak marks the track of the 
discharge over the skin. 

The effects of a shock of artificial light- 
ning on a gentleman of our acquaintance, 
who is very sensitive to the electric discharge, 
may be here described. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the discharge from a small Ley- 
den jar is exceedingly unpleasant to bim. 
Some time ago he happened to stand in the 
presence of a numerous audience, with a bat- 
tery of fifteen large Leyden jars charged be- 
side him. Through some awkwardness on 
his part, he touched a wire which should not 
be touched, and the discharge of the battery 
went through his body. Here life was abso- 
lutely blotted out for a very sensible interval, 
without a trace of pain. In asecond or two 
consciousness returned; the recipient of the 
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shock saw himself in the presence of his 
audience and apparatus, and, by the help of 
these external facts, immediately concluded 
that he had received the battery discharge. 
His intellectual consciousness of his position 
was restored‘with exceeding rapidity, but not 
80 his optical consciousness. To prevent the 
audience trom being alarmed, he observed that 
it had often been his desire to receive accident- 
ally such a shock, and bis wish had at length 
been fulfilled. But while making this remark, 
the appearance which his body presented to 
him was that of a number of separate pieces. 
The arms, for example, were detached from the 
trunk, and seemed -suspended in the air. In 
fact, memory and the power of ‘reasoning ap- 
peared to be complete long before the optic 
nerve was restored to healthy action. But 
what we wish chiefly to dwell upon here is the 
absolute painlessness of the shock; and there 
can not-be a doubt that in the case of a person 
struck dead by lightning, the passage from life 
to death occurs without consciousness being in 
the Teast degree implicated. It is an abrupt 
stoppage of sensation, unaccompanied by a 
pang.—American Educational Monthly. 





One should never be very forward in offering 
spiritual consolation to those in distress. — Uole- 
ridge. 

We shall not |..ve our cwn household less be- 
cause we love others more. In the beautiful 


words of Frederika Bremer, ‘The human heart 
is like heaven ; the more angels the more room.’ 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion--.--.---..+-+ erece eeece 60 cts. 
Two insertions. --- 





Three insertions. ---....+-.-.++ et ee eccees ; ae «1 20 
For every additional insertion-----.---.-+-+++ 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof-..... 10 cts. 


Always payable when orderad. 
Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear 


HESTER ACADEMY: A BoarpinG anp Day-ScHooL For BOTH 
Sexes. Broad Street. Carster, Pa.—The undersigned has 
assumed the proprietorship of this flourishing Academy. It is 
his design to make it emphatically a Homg Boarding School. for 
young men and women. 

The next term, of six months, (two quarters of 13 weeks each,) 
commences on the 2d of Ist month. 

Every branch of a solid Wnglish education is taught in the 
Academy, together with Latin, French, and Drawing in its varie- 
ties. Thoroughness in all the studies is insisted upon; and es- 
pecial care will be taken to educate the morals as well as the 
minds of the pupils, S@>~ Send for a circular. 





Tomas GILeeRt, Geo GiLBeRt 
M., Louise Cuancy, \ Assistants. Principal. 
12wx4.ffn 


eee public will doubtless be gratified to learn that 

arrangements have been made with the-author of“ Ten 
Acres Enough,” * How to Get a Farm, and where to Find One,”’ 
“Farming for Boys,” etc., to assume the editorial management of 
the Rural Cabinet, the first number of which, however, will not 
be issued as advertised, but will be postponed for a few months 
or until further notice shall be given, in order to give time for 
— ed new and desirable arrangements. 

t. . 


ACKENZIES GREAT 10,000 FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, 
now ready. Send for circulars, Acgents Wanrtep. Liberal 


discount made. 
; T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
at. lwla Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth 8&t., Phila. 





ALL PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work done in Country. Call at 
E. 8. Jounson’s Deport, 
wm 9t fafn. No. 1038 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 





OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- | 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).-+-++++++++++++++ $2.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with ne 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2}00 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.----+-- 1.00 
Comly’s Reader, - - - -50 cents. Central School Reader---- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. _Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 





“ History of Frienas, vol. lat-«++++,++-++ -++reeeee 1.5 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher: 
Educatien in the Society of Friends----++-++++-++++++++++% 60 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race Street: 

and of Friends’ Central School, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 

Stereoecopic Views of the same----+-.-+++-++++08+++* - 6&0 
Card Size of the above-------- Ccccdceccccccccoce . 25 
Foulke’s Friends’ Almanacs for 1866. -----+--+---+++++++++* 10 

610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





ISCIPLINE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
New Kiition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
Price 75 cts. T. E. CHAPMAN, 
9.0 5 8. Fifth St. 


‘HE PROVMENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
Row.anp Parry, Actuary. Samue. R. Sapiey, President. 
Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 
ROBERT E. EVANS. No. 212 CHURCH SrREBT, (late Church 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank of Cam- 
den,” 18 AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for in-urance in 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 





B J. SMITH & CO., Real Estate Agents, Newtown, Pa., offer 
e for‘sale over one hundred farms, of from ten to two hun- 
dred acres each; also store properties, mechanics’ stands, and 
private residences in the middle and lower sections of Bucks Co. 
The neighborhood is largely settled with Friends, and the land 
is among the best in the State for agriculture. Letters of inquiry 
promptly answered, and circulars containing description sent 


(free) when required, 
Newtown, Bucks Co., 10th mo,, 1865. 114 at 1223 vxnd. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A SHoaRrpine-Scnoo, 
ror Girts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfully 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


IsragL J. GRAHAME, } Principals. 


85 tlLaxnaw. Jane P. GRAHAME, 


ILLIAM STILL, dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, and 
Hollow Ware, No. 107 North Fifth Street, oo A 
general assortment of gas burner, cooking, parlor and c ber 
stoves constantly on hand. Repairing promptly attended ‘to. 
Orders received fur Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal. 
Iwx. 13t. 12.9. fano. 








\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2a St. Always on hand, 
and made to order,a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makasa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 26. 49t. 3.7.66. wax F. 


ee & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 836 (Kight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


'M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. wasmo. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PaMPa.et and general Jo» Painters, 243 Arch St. 














